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PREFACE 



During 1978 Cho United Nntloiie organlged an -^Ajit l-apar thold Year'* to 
6Kpra«8 its coiBinicment to racial and flocial Justlco In Bouthern A£rlca . In 
rueognitlon of this program, thu World Eduaaylon Project - The Center for 
Bilingual ^ Hulticulturali International and Global Edueatlon at The Univiralty 
of Connaoticuti - collaborated with the Af ro-Americfln Cultural Canter and the 
Center for Blaek Studiei to sponsor a epacial colloquiunii The gpiakeir was 
Dr* David E.M, PanyakOj Ajaiitant Professor of Education at Barber-Scatla 
Ccllagti Conaord, Norch Carolinfl. Dr* Paiiyako diriets the tnternational 
Curriculum Dfivelopment Pragram at Barber-Scotia College and edtts Its Journal 
M International Heritage . We are pleased that hli presentation on "African 
Education: New Stratagies in Curriculum Dsvelopmtnc'* will lead off the 1979 
World Education MonDgraph Serieg . The second title for 1979 Is "The Social 
Functioni of Iranian Educatloni Aji llletorical Survey' Related to the Current 
Palltical Crisis" by David C, Wpolman* 

David panyako grev up in Kenya tind was graduated from Kijabe Teachers 
Cullega there* He has taught in Kenyan primary sehoolip the Njoro Catholic 
School and the Kijabe Teachers College* He later studiedt at Goshen College 
and Eaitern Kentucky Unli;eralty, and earned his Ph.D, in Mult, Comaunity and 
Early Childhood Education at Ball State Unlveraity, Nuncle, Indiana* Dr. 
Panyako is currently Associate Editor of African Directions , a quarterly 
p journal* Wi invite your raaetlons and connaanta regarding the 1979 World 

Eilucatlon Monographs and hope that you will find thiw usefuU 

Frank AndrewB Stone, Dlreatur 

Patricia S# Welbuetj Associate Dlrectcjr 

Sally I, Gould, Research Assistant 

Er|c , . ii - 4 
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AFRICAN EDUCATION 
NEW STRATEGIES IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



I INTRODUCTION 

Evon though most of Africa hm becti indei)endent for sovoral decades now, African 
locieti^ are, untU tills moment, engaged in a reconstrtsctlon proc^ involving the rebuildiiig 
of itructur^ that are a legacy of the fonner colonkil istabUshnients, Education has been the 
major Inatruinent and medium used in this recomtructlon proem. The use of education as an 
instnimetit for effecting change has not been Altogether new In the African aocleti^. Beginning 
with the early European penetration of the African contUient, the W^tom hifluence exerted 
preasures on the hidigenous African communities and their educational patteim, causing major 
chuges in the nature, content and purpose of traditional Afriean education, in order to sen^e the 
taiter^ts of the aUen forc^. Th^ forces (Christian missions, colonists and settlers) soon 
extabUahed schools to ^ve compulsory roligious Uistruction and technical training, They had 
recognized fonnal education as a d^irabla mediuni for the transntiision of Christianity and 
W^tem irtfluence. But as ttie African participation in VV^tem education increase, so did the 
iMpiration to acquire the new education for use as a springboard to 'iearning the ways and 
mentality of the colonial establi^ment" which might enable them to draw strategies to free 
themaelv^ from this colonial domhiation, Consaquently, as we oteerve the patterns of the 
^riy estabUslunent of European education in Africa, it becomes evident that both the colonists 
and the native people r^o^lzed the crucial importanee of education. Each of the two groups 
scrambled to pin control of the educational institution, parceiving in education the spearhead 
of ^onomic^ poUtical and soda! progre^. For instonce, while the Africans sought to use edu^ 
cation to unite the Afri^n maM^ hi their struggle against the colonic invasion, colonists, 
on tile other hand^ were inter^ted prtoarUy in creating a '*slcUled labor force," as weU as a 
'proper r^p«t** for Europ^n law and order. It is thU equ^y detemiined divergence in in- 
tefMta between the two poups that one writer has tetmed, ' -the struggle for the school/'^ 

n. AFRICANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 

"Hie dn^e most important strat^y in educational development in independent 
Afri^ has been the indigeniEing of the curriculum, in which the major empha^ h^ been tlie 
r^toratiofi of the loc^l tmditional values. Africaiuution of the curriculum \m genemlly rcpre^ 
sented the concrete viHible break, by Africans, from their colonial past, as well as providing a 



nMded mpoiy^ to Uia thonie pcmsive in colphkl eduoation-thc ''tabuld mm approach'* 

by EuroptMiii to the Africnti, mylting In currttulufn courses desired la delibontely fit 

thf luppoiad infiriority of black peoplc-fln aiiproacli whiGh not only carried a racial stigina, 

but one which genemlly allenatad Africans from thcif traditional values.^ Chris Wat^ala of 

tha Univeriity of Nairobi, comnientlitg on a variaty of ways hi which local Afrioan values 

Wir^ undermined by the colonial stnicturci writes: 

» , , the coloniser sought to aUenato inan from his onvtronmcnt by 
bfin^g an education that higlilighted worldviews that arc too 
fortipi to bQ of any use (In Africa) , , Vlctoriaii ^icntiats souglit 
to eitablUh that the cranial capacity of the African was decidedly 
smuller than that of the white man i . . Th^e views emphasized 
**tralning** rather than "educatlns'* the block, man , . , Thus which- 
ever European ciune to Africa saw hiniself coming from a superior 
rice in the miterial and hi the splritud ^nse, . . to eradicate re^ 
Ugious beUefs and ritu^ which they coi^idered evil aberrations, 
(brin^tig abotitlL eradication of African beUefs« rituals^ valu^, rit^ 
and customs. , . 

A second reason for emphasU on Africanieation in education was the hilieritance, at in^ 
dependence^ of an Questional system highly stratified on racial lines. During the coloriial 
period, education was oiBanlzed separately for each of the three multi*racial population 
poups: Europeans, Asians, and Africanii in that order, Europ^n education always re- 
ceived the b^t, and most, of the educational resource, with Asian education receiving the 
lecond'level attention. African education always came into consideration at a distant thirds 
level of consideration, if any consideration at all. All thhip unequal^ as they werei what 
this line of racial itratifleation did not address appropriately was the fact that the content of 
the African education was in every wayi evirything but African. For one thhi|i it generany 
led to occupations of rural life and the lowest levels of the public admhibtration. 

This explains the bitter struggle for the school discumd m the previous section. Which 
side ultimately won the stru^e to control the school is a matter for continued debate. 
However, the results of contest between Europeans and Africans to control education 
might be viewed by examining the cla^ic confrontation between die Church of Scotland 
and the Kikuyu tribe of central Kenya, In thU conflict, the two mata issu^ involved were 
polygamy md female circumcision WhUa the Church of Scotland viewed the African 
practice in tiimm two instance as "pagan" and criieli the Kikuyu regarded th^ cuatonM as 
vit^ ways to acMeve womanhood and citizenship.^ With no compromise between the 
two sid^, the controversy M to the 1929 break-away that create the ^tablistunent, in 
that y^r, of the Kikuyu Independent Schools Association (KISA). T^c schools offer^ a 
much ne^ed relief to the Kikuyu by providing European ^ucation without the \igorous 
religious instruction of the missions. 

2 
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Hi AIMS OF EDUCATION 

Danid Stfuna, writing elsowlicrei* |)oliits out tlint, like aiiy other couiitri^ 
in the world, Indepomiont African nutloiis have CAch develoi>cd a political phllogophy to 
influmce the alma of cducationi and thus fomi the basis for tho kind of society to t>e 
^tiblbhed. An exanniJle of a clt^rly itated political philosophy is tlio TaiiEanlan principle 
of Education for Self^Roliance , as cs|joused by Tflti^aiilaii ftwldent Julius Nyerore, Shortly 
after [ndependence In 1961 , the Tan/anlan leaders declared the creation of a socialist society 
baled on three principle! equality and respect for human dignity ; sharing of the rt^ources 
produced throu^ cooperative efforts of the people; work by evoi^one and oxploitation by 
none. 

As Sifuna has pointed out, the determination of a polltloal philosophy is 
^sentiiil in providing direction to educational devolopniDnt. In Tanzania, the importance 
of this determination was expressed by President Nyerere when he said, "Only when we 
are clear about the kind of society wo are trying to build can we design our educational 
service to serve our goids,"^ TanEania^s philosophy, commoidy known as Ujamaa 
(Familyhood) attempts to foster social goals of living and working together, as well as 
group commidiient to the total comniunity. In accordance with the goals of Ujamaa, the 
new Tanzanlan Government took the followmg three steps shortly after independence. 
First, the raciai distinctions within the old colonial educational stmeture were abolished, 
replaced by intepation of the separate racial systemSp Secondly, secondary education 
facilities were greatly expanded to provide increased opportuniti^ for post-primary education. 
The third action taken w^ Africanizing the curriculuni by making education 'Hnore 
TanEanian ui content/* As President Nyerere has written, ''No longer do our children suitply 
learn British and Euro|)ean History, . « our institutloni are providing mnterials on the history 
of Africa and making th^e available to our teachers/'^ Traditional songs and the nationally 
spoken language, Ki^Sw^iU, have been among items given importance in the cuiticulum, as 
well as the political ^ucation and awarenm of the mass^ of the people. 

Consideration of educationa] aims has, ri^ttly, occupied Uio attention of indepen^ 
dent i4fricaii stetet. In Kenya, the attalntnent of independence in 1 963 was quickly followed 
by the Govemnient^appointed ICenya Education Commission of 1964 whose assi^mient was 
to reassw and chart the role of education in the new nation. The Commi^ion's inquiry 
yields sev^ti objective in education, among them: ( 1 ) to foster nationhood and promote 
unity« (2) to serve the ne^ of the people without discrimination, and (3) to mpect the 
cultui^l t^ditions of the people. The Kenya Government Sessional Paper No, 10, as well as 
other Covemment commissions of inquiry have repeatedly made mention of political 

3 
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equaUty, lociil Juitkc and respect lof cultural triidltions, mxon^ the objoctlv^ the natloii 
will Attempt to ftiiniL Chartiiig the course for the future haSiOf ncc^Uy, become n key 
priority in Afriean ilat^, This priority tan be observed in the imlion^ alms of education, 
aa reflected In vlrtuilly every curriculum dcvclupment plan, The tliree alms discussed be- 
low have been among the top concerns in the mv/ curriculum developnient efforts acrosa 
tiie continent. 

One key aim the African schoals nre called upon to Jielp meet is National Unity > 
There are several rewons why educatioiial Institutiuns in Africa must a.^lat In the task of 
bringhig about national unity. For one tlUng, there are many potentially divisive elcmente 
and hifluences in each nation* Theru are many tribal groupingi. each with its own separate 
language and culture, In Keny^ the 50 tribal groups that make up that CQUntir's 14,5 
mHUon population roughly represent that many languages* In Tanzania the tribal groups 
number appfoximately 1 20* Divisions along tribal lines have been evident thus far in 
varying depees« railing from the widespread divergent political opinions stonming primarily 
from ethnic power struggle, to full^jnodged open warfare^ such m was witn^ed in the regional 
Biafra-Nigerian civil war of the lata 1 960*s, There is no doubt, however, that the seeds of 
many of the potentially divisive elements were planted in the colonial admlnktrative 
structure. In the Beriin-based "partition of Africa** conventions of the mid-1 800's, the 
Europe nations summarily divided up Africa for colonial hoIdinp» often plachig 
arbitrary boundari^ in the midst of, and dividing up membem of the same tribe, In the 
meantime, colonial rule and educatiuii, based on the principle of --divide and conquer/' 
created competitive and divisive attitudes between and among the African people so that 
they might not unite, l^t they become wise and threaten to liberate themselv^ from the 
alien domination* 

The task the modem African school is charged with, theraforei m the development 
of a cumculum which will foster national unity, by str^ing cooperation as well as teaching 
youngsters to exercise individual freedoms to make choices while simultaneously lesnUng to 
incept responsibility. Teaching youn^ters to acquire sklUs for indepandent thinking is 
vnong the asp^ts of education the colonial administrations placied severe limitations upon. 
Fortunately, Ae emphasis on the development of national unity by Independent African 
nations indicate the rocognition by these states that national unity is an ^sential element 
for the security of African nationhocid^ 

A sMond important aim in African education is the Preservation of Traditional 
Culture * A common criticiffln ofculonialeducation, already dlscumcl in an oilier p 
of this paper, was the complete disregard and destruction of indigenous African customs, 
traditions and valu^, includ^ 3 reUgious beliefs. Hie most important tisk of the school 



diould bo to (eacit yomg pooptc to clyvglap tmimt for thalr culturnl traditlonii, whilo 

at the mne Hmo loamiiig to accept fliid oiipreciatG the cultural tifcstyl^ of otlmr people, 

Thii ii no tNMy taak for curriculuni phiiiiien, for it presents the added cliall^ngo of 

developing muIti^culturaUam as well as natlonalkm and internationalkm, all t\m wliUo 

promoting prida b\ the local tribal and community traditioiy» Tito magnitudo of tlic cliallcngo 

embodied lii iuch an undertaking should, ticvertholoss, bo mot hoad^on, Any alternatives 

available would not be in the best interests of true African freedom, Addressing hb to- 

marks to tlila chaUengts Slfuna writcti: 

. , . If education has to cater for the retention of tlie African 
culture, it lias to teach pupib to perfomt the most difflcutt 
task of standing with one foot in the post and the other in 
the future and still feel comfortable in the precarious pr^ent * , ,^ 

Concerning the curriculum appraoch taken In Tanzania, President Nyerere has said; 

. » . at present our piipUs learn to despise even their own 
parents because they ai^ old^faahioned and ignotant; ttieM 
ii nothing In our e^^isling educational system which sugg^ts 
to the pupil that he can leant important Mim about famtiiig 
from hia elders. The result is that he ateorbs beliefs about 
witchcraft before he goes to schools but he do^ not Icurn 
the properties of local grasses; he absorbs the taboos from 
his family but do^ not loom the methods of making 
nutritioiu traditional foods, , , He gets the worst of both 
systems!" 

The third and most important major area of cunlculum concern in Africa is 
Economic Devdopmemty Hie development of a viable education system depends upon the 
creation of a support lystem b^ed on the nation's economy. Otherwise it would not be 
pomble to meet the CDSt of education at the level necewry to break through poverty 
and improve the quality of Uving for the people. Educational improvement and economic 
development are the two critical elements that pr^nt the most difficult dilemma for 
African l^ders today« It is a vicious cUcIe, for, where do^ development begin? Do you 
begjn by develophig an economic system to enable you to bnprove education? Or do you 
jfirst ^tabliah an educational system to prepare the needed human r^urc^ for developing 
the vital economic support system? Experience in African development thus far indicates 
that the qu^tion become totally Inel^ant the moment it refeii to ''either^r^' of these 
two elements. The answm' is tiiat both the economy and the education system must be 
addrMsed dmultaneously^ Both complement each other, and MiOimt can afford to be 
plac^ on a standstOI whUe the other is readied. Therefore, discu^ions of African edu^ 
catlonal development must really go hand^in^hand with an analysis of the ^onomic status 
and potential of the nation. Hie key to the succ^ of the African education development 
depends on the degree to which the economic capacity of the ration is able to support 
^ucational efforts, and vica^versa. Education do^ not take place in a vacuum. There must 
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be iviliibto flnan^Uil material and liumah resources to enable iU devclopiiietit. Can* 
wmly, ill order to devabp a viable icotiuiitic systcttii tlicrc muit be avaUablo trAliied 
fiymin r^urces aa well aa the availability of tcchtilcal a|iparitiis to helji brlti| ateut 
luch daveloptnent. The task needa a coopcrttive vchtuit totween educntional a|etici^ 
and jDveniment. 

Ai^uUnfg ia the economic backbone of most cif the Africaji nations, Tlie 
gudcc» of ^ucational efforts in th&su nations depends on (lio level of ngrlcultural davctot>* 
mmt This development. In turn, depends on "bringiiig an iJicr^sliig immbcf of yimll 
fafmera into a modem and productive economyrthrougli a programnio of land redhfrilmtiiiti 
and settlement, linpfovemetit of access roadSi the eiicouragement of local proc^big 
industrial and increase in the quo.llty osul quantity of cash crops. (In ^liort,) an Agrarian 
revolution, 

The task of developing nyriculture ^^ould be shtipliried, If it were not for the 
fact that this is only where the real problem of devebprtient begins* The main problem 
here is the negative attitude held in both school and society at lat^e concerning agriculture 
and any other forms of manual v/otk. The African n^lstanca toward agriculture is rooted 
in the colonial back^ound and the Influuncea and impositions th^ early experiences exerted 
on the African people. 

A post World War I example from Kenya indicate that at that time, European 

settlers, faced with a shortage of tmm\ labor, convinced the then newly arrived Britlsli 

Governor Edward Northey to*Authorlze offlcials to exehclse tawful influence to induce 

all able bodied native to enter the iDbor field,** The cetebrated remark.^ of the governor's 

predec^or, made hi 1 91 7 are worth noting hero: 

. » » It cannot be too widely known that It is the declared 
policy of the Governor to give full^t encciuragement to 
settlers and native alike to arrange for the introduction 
and maintenance on farms of a supply of bbor sufficient 
to meet the vailing requirements of different proprietors. 
If any bnpr^ion exists that the le^timiate requirements 
of the former are to be subordinated to the policy of con- 
fining the native to his reserve^ I trust that these words wiU 
be sufficient to dispell that impf^sion. I am prepared to 
state deflnltdy that we d^ire to make of the native a use- 
fid dti^ra^ and that we consider the b^t means of doing 
so is to indite hiin to work for a ^riod of his life for the 

The above senthnent was widely shared by the settler community in Kenya, which had 
always looked fonvard to creating self^ovemmcnt, and whose main objective was to 
--found a white colony. -* Governor Northey went ahead and gave authorization for the 
lettlers* u^ of fore^ African labor, a move which oiiiiioiiary Iradeti and other 
humanitarianists anpUy deplored, pirticularly the use of |ovemment offlceti as leeruiting 



i|€nti for tiii European riimicni Uvcause oriiiirelcnliiig inMonflry pressure on bcliflif 
cif the MticBM, tha Oritbh Colotiliil .^rctory imed n White Paper In 1923 stating that 
fvhenfvf r the intemtn of the Africoiii ind thAt of the imnilgrant mew Cdiifllcted, the 
fimif r iliould previUi 

Tlic creatlutt of ncptive attitudes toward manual work tttiiong students In 
Afriean schooli has tJso bwn helped In wccnl post»inde|>€ndence periods by the offlcial 
ancourageme nt and emphasis on the Jevdopiiient of "high-level manpowofi** such as was 
espouiodat tha 1961 Addis AbabaCunferOTCcof Affican Stat^, Urtn thougli the initifll 
motives for ihijt pfo^dtti were good iind of vaJld Intentions (l.c* to tmin Africnns to fill 
hlih goveminent positions vacated by outgoing mcml^rs of the colonial goveminent), 
the program solved one problem but aho created a new one. White^ollar job attitudes 
became imbedded hi the mhids of most youngitcrs and their parents. Tills problem has 
bf en the main eoncern of the Nlgerliin educator, G.N.L Enobakhare, as he writai and 
asks the ftindamental c|U^tion, 'How shall we educate?" He deplore the popular 
practice, stating: 



... It is a notoriou.H fact that until very r^ently our secondary 
level institutions have concentrate on the type of ^ucation 
that fitted men and women largely for office worki Of the 
^ucation that teaches the use of hands to make and create 
thinpt they have known very little. The r^ult has been an 
almost pathologioal reaction against manual work , , , For a 
country whose econoniy la based mainly on agiiculturts such 
an attitude bgrdais on sheer self*negl0Ct» . * ■ ^ 



The late Kenyan political leader Tom Mboya reflected on the pattern that causes students 
to acquire the whltecollar job attitude. He noted: 



, . . On spMih days, In every school or college, the ^tor or 
the headmaster teUs the young and keen listenei^, ^ 'Yoii are 
the leaders of tomorrow/- They are told that the education 
they get is to prepare them for leadership— although perhaps 
the emphasis should be on semce rather than leadatshtp.- - 



Mboya went on to warn of the dangers inherent in such an educational Hystem, pointing 
out that this trend could result initudent high expectation of self-worth in ''market 
value/* and the creation of an "elite class/* two ingredients which could induce in- 
stabOlty in the country. 



Given these odds which the African school must face, there is no doubt 



whatsoever as to the number one priority of the educational leadeii, teachei^ and the 
national and lo^ govenunente, Thty an must persuade the young pnci^tion of school^ 
goers to take up farming* As Sifuna has said, the aims of education, particularly at the 
bqinning Imb, must be to tranmit the ntc^sary infonnation and postitive attitude 
-mhkh will con^nce them that in fwning ^'they can make money and enjoy a reasonable 




standard of U^f.^*^^ AjccoanpuiK^g this nolle task«ticwever«miist be Ae actual 
defilopm»t0f|]^s atidcompetinci^irt agcnoina a|ricul1ui^ ^ucatioc, ^ practical 
be^^iuung poitft for Ah bnpleintntation tim^t be th€ luo^^i of tbi seliool tibe 
locilcanmututy*s^nomia§ttvctiJi^«c on the bnprDVini^nt cf die local 

mmnomy.mii^hm^th turiistippcrt the €ducationjJe0oi^of tb^s^lioolaadr^ 
bted sodal i^^^ igencte. Hii ccntent cf tiii curriculum ihould rifltct the goals of 
iimproy^d i^oulftinl productivity In qiiaittity and qtialily, as waU Jis tfie scieotiflc and 
"vvhite coU^^^ opportuiiiti^ ayflOable in ttie aSrieulttiral ind tetat^ fields. Tb^ major 
btnifits of m succMSftil Question pvupiin of th^ kind dioald at le^t tivo-^fold : the 
ne^ agrieuliural outpiit woidd create SiiaimcU and other luppoft for ^ucatbiii in 
additioxi to providing ad^uate food siippl^^ for tht nation* In ddd£1iorii thf ejcpanded 
industry ihculd greitly h^lp ^lleYiate t^e hl^ unamploymaQt caui^ b3^, biit not limitad 
to» i^hool layers at all le^els^ wbo tmn flnd ntither employntnt nor opf ortuidtles for 
further smdy, 

^Vliat mm mctam practical w&ys ^ ^rllich thfi school ml^t be «f mmc^ tihe local 
conuniitiity? CUwoom-rilat^ protjeoti nii^t be igncd, f an^ng from s dte^UMioii of 
the ady«ts£^ of bnproyed meds and the uie cf trnttOkmi tcrracfa^ ar&d soil e^niaivation 
melhocb, to itaiipto oonstfuotiDis work^ Ut^cy and tfie ti an^n^bfi of Wtal iiifonaiation 
on hM th cairi, chSd ears and th^ anhaiicinneitl of pei^oad and nations] citiz^ rol^ lor 
activt ^rtieipation In the pDlitical, ccononsic and social life of tiie rati^n^ Tliere ismorp 
that can be doiii, but the flrst step for the of fldal curriculum of the ^hool to raflMt 
practkal, comifiuidty^relaiad satjeets, 

A quiet, but n«vMth#leM cafiotii debate which hm inteniifi^ over the last 
several decMlis in African ^ucatiorc irfsos from tbe otiipfwise weU int^ftdNl developnient 
of agrianlhiral and other fomns of voaitional and tichnic^laducst^^ Oven tfio enrrent 
attitudu QDiicpiniini a^ctiltuml and nuinual woAc, it might ^ anticlpatid lhat an^^ new 
tom of voMtional or cihmt '^altern&tivp'' ^uc^tion pf ogi anu will lAely bring abovt 
political^ social and eccnomiccontroveriics^ if not difncultiM. This mi^t comi about, 
for Instanct^ if cirt^ ntMnb^ii cf tti population felt that their chfldrpfi vrera receivisii 
an ^infedor^' ^ucatioiieiiiptiaa^ing manual wcrtc^w^ chndrenfrom the middle an^ 
upper classM wen perceived m r£cei^ins a ^'lupirior*' education wblch niigftt plaoa^ th^m 
in pfiferred positions of ^ononic, ^ocIbI axid political superioijty vi^hil^ kMping Use poor 
in a -'.^ubserviiiit'' stitui Evan though would wish tfie Iftelihood cf f such b situadon 
to nmain mm%. ipMUliitioAi tAe fast CDl<mial a^pefieiice of Coveincr MortliBy and the 
settler cctninunity^s furce of j^frJcarma into the fnaiiUil labor field indicate the strong 
oppoiiticn HOh attempts €ou3d fact, riie colonial ''plantation ^ononiy" has alr^y beefi 
dbcu&s@d along witfiitsprincfple entphails on the supply of unskill^a^cultiiril vvorkeis 
and Its iMn«cidenii€ nature, 
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Till delate #ridng froni tti^ ccndltbiisd^ribed abcve boU down to the 
dfiii^dmitiitri quMtion, *^Whdch pupils shouli fecaiv^ icadeniic educitten, md which 

ibcuU r^ivi voctf tbiui edt&cation?'- li vocacdona] educatiM inferior to acadf mic 
i^i^ltWB? b it « ratrfpnoent of truttuia tor suls^^eiie&l Th^ are aDiong tha Iwrd 
quaitioais thst mmt i§ pddr^^ s^iiatily , gxid in a ^tiifaQioTy maiuiir, U tha miss^ 

die p€Qf le wifl co^^^ed as to die ecoaionrric prospeQli ar^ peiiDnal satisfaction of 
n non^tsiditioiial ac^ii^ic ptogtm. Alrm^i^thm va^t majority of the pioplt stm to 
cot^^oed the ottiir ^ay^ arGUiid: that oi^ly iii and^itiic tdvMticii can the beneSts of 
cn^'§ "fnariet valua*^ be ichlived, Ihme s«m be coafuin^ by the wults of 
a r^int study whiclt fotf nd that of the Kenyan pariaits surveyid, 97% want^ Sfcondary 
edwiticn for thrff eliiliftift^'^ iwd statistic coMldenng that of iDpriniary school 
Iw^rs, oiUy spproxfaiatily 25^iriaWe topiCttrip^st-pfiniMy education opportunities, 

Frctn theotptr md of the i^ctrcm of tKb debate an the proponents, such as 
Divrid Courts Mgue thjit, ^onslderii^ thtfcimeCTt ntm of unainployment of the 
prinoary siAool le^VMs, tliat Yocational and othir alterative fomis of ^ucation affer 
fte ^dvantsge of pro^idtfig Icw-cort po^t-primiry tr^ning*^ 

One ccmnotf weakness of the ar^mant ^^onoemlnj acadmiic vmus vccational 
Nucfltion y that ^ftan t^M, the people cpn both sid^ of the ai^iiiant SMm to oyerlook 
Ae fJD^'bSity thmi vccafdoiial ^ucalion cculd be deigned to serve the academically 
Mmtfd stodants ^ wall is 11 supposadly 3%trm the |^ acaderiiicaUy talented on^. In 
this f%wd^ thea^uinenf le^s faUacious, simce the real i^ue should beconie one of 
till perscnsl ehoi^e oi th^ h^i^^dua] piipila aiad their parents to select which of the two 
pTO^m dtoictioiii toi pumie, nthn thiin a decision ipiade and imposed arbitnrily based 
on ^tinal critefiia. f or^ps eyan more viable appr^och imjght for the new cur^ 
ricultim 1o cffer t^th iypm cf ^ucatlon (acadirnic tfid vocaticnal) to aU students, Such 
an approach might fMuIt in a more cffc^ctive tdlent^ri^nted ediicitioii prosmm for new 
meffbig tiAtioiis ^hlch ^ed both typ^ of educatiois as a n^e^iy prerequisite for a 
ccmFleteprogron of natfon^uUduijarad r^^nstrucdon. 

IV PROBiraiA.REAS AOT CURRICULUM STRATEOIES 

The pffCMdiifg sections of this paper have covered^ In a comprehensive way, 
^oUtnis fMid hi ^tscatfoud developnnent iit Africa^ lliu ban appro|)nite time thei^fore 
to iH^mf t to teolAted §p#cin< problcni^ and ipsu^ fo«' which cuniculuiii plannen niust 
dagj^ itntegia to» dml ef ftatlvely ^Ith th^ chilleiiga' of educational dev^eloptnent^ Ten 
siach ipwlf^ probl^in ar^ vi^lll be disctiss^, each as iiiefly m possible. 

1. ^^^|gfO# attrition^ is a ro^Ufrcnt pr^tlem which has haunted educational 
eflforta in Africa siiQce th^ b^hirting of formal liarfilngln theeolonial tlm^. Wastage is a 
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tmm coinnioiay usad whfch refert to the fall-out of children who school in the first 
but who* for one msMn or imthcr, do not continue to complite their Question. ^ ^ 
Seytrsl faetoii conMbute to this coiidition,aniong themi partntal inability to pay school 
and other taumtial coiutrainte in the fajnily. The major cau^ of attrition^ however, B^m 
to be th€ stringrot Q^stems of selective exanimations which students must take annuany and 
periodially in tfielr pro^mi to determine who and how many students will continue to 
ttie next elm or ^ueatioiial level tiim following year, tihe y^rly compreheiia^e exaniinationi 
at ttie end of the prfantry ^ucation determine which studenti wffl be permitted to enter 
sMondary iChooL 

One olmous n^^ty for the exaniination systems in deyeloping nations is diat 
they make it pouble for the ^ucatiDnal authoriti^ to phm an educational progrMi for Qie 
youth in correspondence with ayailable education^ faciUti^'-human, financial mid materiiL 
An important by-product of this systeni is that the built-in competitioii for the teitad 
avaOible plac^ in ^ucation brings about the high^t quality education ^ong the few that 
are able to survive the exwiinations. But no matter what mi^t be ^id iii favor of the 
fxaminatioii systenis, in the end one must contend with the darning Ogums of the students 
who are not able to survive dit laminations and who, lacldng wage eniployinent and con- 
structhre outlets^ become burdenionie to the society. The figure have b^n particulaiiy 
alamihig at the pritnary school level, 75% of whose ^duat^ wen arable to secure any 
fonn of pMt-primary education or Wige employinent in 1976, Conunentiiig on the siftiation in 
Kenya at tibe time of indepmdenci in 1963, Clirke Trundlel^ noted that of die 65,000 stu- 
dents who took tite end-of^prinnary education examination, only 5,000 could be ^com- 
jnodated in secondary education faciliti^. Hie year following independenee, A964^ while 
ti^ nuiiibef of sMdents taking a stoilar examination almost doubM at 122,000^ only 
6,000 s^ondary school places were available. Most of those who are unable to fuid ent^ 
into post-primary schools migrata to the urban areas, thereby compounding the already 
deteriorate unemployment, ci^e and poverty conditions, not to speak of their personal 
dbsolutioiimmt, diisatisfactioii, both of which could be potential forces for social and 
poUtical instability. 

I^l^y, howeyer, many of the Afri^n nations have managed to d^elop suce^- 
ful alte^iattve ^ucation propuns to provide the safety-'Vdv^ ne^ed for a stable develop- 
ment, Thmm have include informal, pmcticd education prograins ^th strong bam ui 
rural areas, as wefl as proton of expanded fonnal ^ondaiy and hi^ar ediicational 
faefliti^, Inadequate or slow proraion of government schools have in many plac^ prompted 
community pou^ to pool their resouit^ and to build their own self-help instf tutions, known 
in Kenya as Hawnbee schoola, 
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2. The second problem, fte Unentplcyment of School Leavei^i has been 
cussed. A key %tmt^y to tiie aUeviation of this prohlem must Ut In the ixploration and 
^velopmmt of the natiioii'S agricultural sector of the economyi particulirly in the vast 
unexplored lUfd Mm$. The tapping of the r^ourc^ in such ai^ wUl not only generate 
miployiMnt for the youth, but it will ayo indke pebble in Ui^ re^ons the provision 
of ntial edurational and other social ^r^c^. Tc generate a high level of peif ormimce 
m d^^bed ateve will no doubt call for m unprecedented cooperative venture among 
^ avafla^ i^ocm: govemment, private iiidiutTjr, individual citizen ef forte, and last 
but not iMst, the schooL Hie economic output genemted from these efforts ^ould have 
the capacity to support lOie national educatiDii plansi 

\4.^. 3, Attitude Toward A^rtcultural a»d Technic^ Edy^tf on: Adiscu^ionof 

^Is problein has b^n pr^nt^ in precefdiiig section, focusing primarily on faotosi that 
have caused many students to take the attitude that their education entitle theni to some^ 
thing better than village Ufe. Thm^ attitudes, wa have seen, oripnated from the colonial 
education systems which were based upon forced African labor and which have persbt^ 
through s^mM decades of inde^ndence^ fveled by the post-independence etiiniQ and 
political i^sitiens. The rmilting '%hite-«Dller syndr ome'' has brou^t into foeus the de- 
bate over windier vocational or academic educaticn diould be emphasized in sohooL 
There mmm io be no doubts however, that providon of both typ^ of education fa need^ 
in develops nations. There b also little doubt that technical institutions would provide 
unique posMUitta for an education while at the sanne time contrftiutlng dlrMtly to nation^ 
buflding, as wdl as relieWng the unemploymejit problim throu^ skQls acquisition, 

4, Twcher Education: A major problein in African ^uoatlon^ development 
has been the lack of sufflcient numbers of quallfi^ teacher in the schools. Cufrently, 
neariy 40% of the tochers are untniined. The problem is specially acute at the prtanary 
^hoot level The low proportion of qualified tueheii must peatly aff^t not oiily the 
quality of instrtiDtion but aJso the individual teacher's capabUity to daHign and/or to im- 
plement pfogram ctuticulum. It is for th^ re^ons that the prof^ional oonripetence of 
tochers has been a major concent in modem ACrica, What is n^ded to supplimmt cur- 
rent fanprovment efforto is a stepped-up pro^ajn of in^rvice teacher edueation lA^hile 
long-term m^wr^ are bnplemented to rem^y the situation. In the muntime^ the 
Mrlcaniution ^programs wiU probably leave sonii Toom for qudifl^ t^cheis from other 
nations to rtUeve the shortage of the teaching pe^nnel in many of the developing natloni. 

Umited l^ucational Facllitiisi At the time of independence, many African 
nations inhfritad priniarily one typu of school -Government Schools, Because thef^e schools 
were Nuve^ly limited in number, only so many Affioan students couUl And educational 



opportufiiti^, pairtteu^y in thi then mcially stntificd school syitems. Sinet uid^ 
p^enoe» however, thU sitastion has been ffmgtiy Iniprovid, even though the niunbef 
of students i^oU^ in lohool in post-^dipf ndence yem has mcreased conr^pondiiigly* 
Nevcrthel^p two mvi typ^ of schools have emergfd : The SelfrHelp (Hammb^) pro- 
frams lmpf& hmn Qia cneation of local Qontmt\\ty ^If^halp proj^ts as a way to increaie 
the c^dmi's opportuniU^ for Mghir eduQitioii. ^iteriiative educadon pro^^s, on 
the otiier hand, have come about as a rtsiilt of goveminent and/or ottiir educational 
ageti€y<liiltiat^ bmovativt ideas for ixpandjng ^ucational facWtm and for arratmg 
rural divelopment projecta to provide socid serHc^ m Will m employment opportuniti^. 

6* Educatiotial Opportunitlas for Wcmm : D^pita govemmentd and oth^ 
efforts to divaiop educational opportuniti^ for ^omen^ there is a serious problem of 
negl^t in educatiii| glrU and young womt a rniny African countri^. Even thou^ flia 
majority of die people are sendiiig their child^n to icliool, many tribal groups (particularly 
the noiiiadic people who nnigi«te regularly) af^ not Qniy stSl restetant to formal W^tem 
educadon, ttut are speoiiicany heritajnt to lend their dau^ters to schooL This is prii\«ariiy 
tas^ on traditional lifi^tyl^ which ctfl upon ^li at an early age to take up tribal 
initiatioiis and other forms of training in preparatbii for womanhood and full participation 
in thetf Aiture commuiyties* Because most ef th€ indiianous African education systemi 
are based on oral trad i Aon and practicml instruction and v^ork, the physical presence of the 
childfeii inhibits greatly their participition tji thm formal education proframs outoide 
of their honie^baiid -^schools/' Dm to the low acoiiotnlc status of rnany famUi^, parents 
often win hold on to the ser^ic^ their children can offer in die home for as long as possibli. 
Othan, who calaulate that their daughter will ev^entually get married and leave the home- 
stead, give up on the idei of spending v^iluable financ^l and other r^ourc^ wldi no visible 
avenue for compeniation presently or in the f^tura. 

Fortumtely, tvvo trends have b^n in process which wiU eventuaUy cmta 
a dpiiflcant bnpact on tiia education of wonneii to Africa^ The fltit trend, mated by the 
changing Monomi^ structure of the Afriamn societi^j ijnvolv^ the move from a subsistrace 
economy to the modem caA ^onoiny. WiUi thm risins standard and cost of Uving, many 
famUes are b^innijig to set ftat all the netnNis of the family have to conMbuta to the 
efforts to "keep bread on the table/' Furmal adiication being identified ynOi a higher 
^ming powtr, more and more parants ore ancotm^ng their daughtet^ to go to schooL 

Th^ mcQnA trend wltich is helping turn the trend in the ^ucation of 
women is that m more V¥onien acquire oducation and nfltional and lociil iMde^p positions* 
many young giria b^in to see role-niodcis witli whom thoy can identify and emuUite* The 
UupiraHon gain^ by thmm young girls and thiir parents offers a new world of opportuniti^ 
to aspire for. 




African Ravens whicli must mobnize their total hmnan moiire^ for 
natloiyU deyelopnif nt wflQ not afford to kmp la^e stpnenti of thaif pupidatioty from 
participatiiig in uid eontnbuting to thi econornio growth of Oie nations simply on the 
bafis of mxmi startotyp^ Vigorous efforts must be niade to enroU aU children iii school 
and to ^ucate tibtrn aquaUy. 

7, AduJt Ptotirfpation In National Developmeiit : Most African countrl^ havt 
Uit^aey mt^ of 80% and alovt* With tha relatively recent attdnment of indepradf nca 
by most of thosf stat»« and giyen tlirir tmditional syrtrnti of oml hbtoi^, it is no wonder 
that tha problein of Wtmoy wlU ooiitinue to b% felt for a long time to coinep But d^lta 
thfa undmtendabli condition, there is neverth^l^ the ^aUntion bU over Africa that the 
picc^ of adult ^ucatton Is m cnicial m Oxe pmant ne^ to eduwte the youth, 

la nmliution of ttik fact, Aa Swond World Conference on Adult Education 
held in Montrtid, Canada In 1960 called on aU govenmiints in the developing nations to mike 
adult Vacation an int^ral part of their national systenis of aduQation and of econoniic 
development propams,^* A sunDar call made m a 1964 UNESCO report when by 
statini that it is not faaUy the chfldriii of today who hold tha d^ttay of Africa in thabr 
hands but rather it is the adulte,^^ adding that Africa cannot wait a gtnemtion to mobiliza 
its rich human mourc^ for the trnks of national dtvelopnient. 

There are many ways in which the school camculum can play a sipilfiaaAt 
role in the education of adult^ and hence their active partldpation in national development*^^ 
To b^iA idth, the school carnculum must relate to tiie life of the community m which the 
school is locate. By offerin g its facUities and r^ourc^ for adult literacy pto^ams and as 
a center for conununity development projects, the school could play a vital part in the Im- 
prov^ent of comniunity life and incre^ed wononiic productivity. Adult education pr o- 
grams, however, must go beyond Uteracy exercise. Ihey must be piacticai and of such de^ 
sign as to assist the peawit famia^ with new ideas for iner^s^ apicultural production, 
increased conununication skflls through the written wordt as well as provision of political 
education for a more intelligent participation in the Ufa of tha nation. Not only would such 
programs be of personal national value, but they would alw contribute to increase parental 
participation in the education programs of their children. OthemlM, large portions of the 
adult population in Africa wUl continue to repr^ent a valuable, but untapped r^ource. 

8* P^Priniary Education : The kck of adequate pswhool progmms in the 
educatioul systmis of Airican nations reprints a major problem awaiting action by each 
country* Bwau^ of this Inadequacy, many children ftil to r^dve appropmte ^ucational 
backgrouod needed for muhnum prepaiation and participation in school pro^uns, Ihrough 
prwhool prog^ms^ it is posdbla for a nation to r^uce certain common inadequacies, such 
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m m food gild h^th mm, the problem of malnutiition and disM^, and tiii Mgh infaiit 
niortaUty, Eariy idantifi^tion of po^bla problimi and prosptots for phyiicaU mentd 
and intellMtud powth would also be tddtd adyintag^i not to of the weUam ttoie 
such progrmi would providt mother who ini|ht then able to inma^ their paiticipatiDn 
In tha Mononiic Ufe of the family or die community, 

9. TTie Medium of Instruction : The multiplldty of language In African sodetf^ 
has bein dfaoiMed in the b^innlng sections of itm paper* The niim§roU5 tribd poupuip, 
each with lU own separate langu^e, as weU as the multj-rgctal natiuri of the African nattons 
aU prmnt a major dilemim in curriculum dasl^ The key tone ia^ What language should 
be iiaad as the medium of iMtruction in ^hool? Should It be En^iib or any of ttie other 
European Unguag^p or a multitude of any of the native languages? If a Eiiropttn language 
,§bould be ielMted as the m^ium of instmction, how rarly in a chUd's life ^oidd it be 
used? Is it fair and proper to sutetitute a child's mother tongue for a forei^ one? If any 
of the Afrtean language ihoudl be selMted, which one would it be and what spMfal 
chajTicteriatias would qualify it over the others? Would there be sufficient litemture avaO- 
able in that lajiguage to facilitate intemationd communiaations? 

The above qu^tions reflect the complicated poiition many Africw stat^ 
have had to face in selecting an appropriate and workable medium of Instruction for tte 
schooL It his not by any mmm been an easy tadc. The selection of European language 
has jn jnany cases prevailed (En^h and French, dependingupon the count^r^s colonial 
injluenca) based on the convenience of the ah^ady existing Utrnture materials and Inter^ 
national comiiiunicationa requiremints. While thk hm been widely acceptable acro^ the 
Afrkaii contUient» there are nmrtheless the salient imum wMch refwe to go away. One of 
them is: Whan students have to acquire their education in a forei^ tongue, what conscious 
and subconacious attitude do they form about their moCher tongue? About then* culture? 
Or will they be sophisticated enou^ to use the foreipi language as the tool to use in un^ 
locking vital tradition^ African cultural heritage? 

While a few nations, like Tanzania, have V0ntur^ out to adopt as the national 
liiigua franca ^ch long develo^d logal^based language a§ {Ci^Sw^iU, others^ such as Kenya, 
harve elected to take the 'hniddle^f^the^road'* approach where, in this casej U^wahili and 
Engl^ are officially fecopiiaed equally. In such cas^, there is no doubt that the nations 
involved are attemptingi as b^t ttiey can« to meet practical needs of the nation whfle at 
the same time mMring their pro^in requii^menti for Africanization. 

10. ^onomic R^t^wt s: The economic r^traimts filing Afirican nations as 
tfiey attmipt to develop educational pro^uis has been covered in the dbcussions concern* 
ing tihe ne^^ increase agricultural education and production. Two items n^d to be 
add^ hm, Tlie flnt is that inipite of the limits faciliti^ in ^ucatipnal progmms, the 



f^ty b ttuit Aftkmi mMods m stretehijig their financkl mourM to dwdop and suppart 
idimtion. Most of thm^ mtiom are spending in upw v& of 24% of thdr en to national 
toidgatg Oil ^uoition d^dopments elone. If for noUung die, such mptiiditare is a clmt 
faidfeition of thi extmot^Mmy commitment thmt naflons $fm mddng to promote eduM' 
tional dwdopnimt for thdr peoplt. 

Hit second itmi worth tiking nott of is the deltoti balance tfiat c%M^ be^ 
^iiffen the educatfonal growth of Afiiran nations and apicultiiie, Advtne WMther, or a 
drop in the price of Jie prhnary production cro^ on the worid mukets can coi^mbly 
affect the Monomy, ht nee tiit education. Rapidly IncrMsIng populations and fewer food 
and *other econonifc r^ouiv^ pose constant thread to tUs deUcate balance and to educa- 
tional s^Oi^, For thte leasonf tiie davalopment of a hraltiiy Konomic system must be 
the first priority of the govmment and ^ttcationd cuMcultun pbnneis, and idee versa. 

V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Even thou^ fanprmive gains have been made in Mrkan education since 
independence, there are constant rtmindars of the tadc that has yet to be taclded in the 
provision of e%pM^d, quaUty education. As tiim late Tom Mboya noted^ Africa b today a 
continent gotag tiifough multiple traniitions-aU simultiuieowly ; from colonialian to 
independence; from illiteracy to Uteracy ; from subsistence a^culture to a modem monetaiy 
Monomy;£rom triM rural Ufe to a new urban cMmopoUtm life; and from tradition^ 
tribil customs to CMstianlty and new attitude to women and youth, 

Daniel Sifuna categoriias tiie ideas exprm^ above into what he se^ as 
tiiree malor r^olations he ^ys Africa is axperiendng: Ae socU, economic and poUtical 
revolutions. He points out that tiie tiie total im^ct of thw revolutions k causing ACrica 
to face in one genetation the equivalant of tiie sociali a^^n and poUtical chmges wUch, 
in Europe, were iprMd over centari^. 

Yet, as appropriately noted by Mboya, tiiere is no probationan^ [^riod for 
a newly uidependent state. "Hie uqent needs of the people cannot wait, he addb, referring 
to tids ufgincy as *'tiie crista of confidence,'' 

If there is a dn^e African institution chaq^ witii the mponsibOity of 
resolving tids crisia of Qonfldence, that institution is the school , whose cuniculmn must 
reflect the cfaan^g n^s^ conditions and requirmento of the nation, ^le crucid Uak 
in African education today Ib the development of new cumcidum stmt^^ and dtemattve 
school pro^uns that will bri^ about improvemmt in tim quality of Ufe for tiie people. 
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